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A DRAMA AND POETRY 


N HIS excellent review of Archibald MacLeish’s book, J.B., a verse 
drama, Francis X. Connolly, stated that it was written on three levels 
—that of the Biblical story, of the play as a whole, and the play which, 
within the play, deals with its protagonist in the author’s modern terms. 
There are other levels with which the critic might deal; and certainly Dr. 
Connolly, as did other discerning theatrical critics when J.B. had its Broad- 
way premiere, treated it on the philosophic. On this level, he and Kenneth 
Tynan of The New Yorker agreed that Mr. MacLeish’s humanistic approach 
to the Book of Job demonstrated the author’s own confusion. Mr. Tynan, 
who wrote after seeing the drama while Dr. Connolly wrote before the 
stage presentation, declared that the author had proposed, and left unsolved, 
the basic problem; and hence the theme was beyond Mr. MacLeish’s com- 
petency. In the Christian era—are we accurate in labeling the twentieth 
century a continuation of that era? (we are afraid Mr. MacLeish, answer- 
ing affirmatively, would be giving lip-service)—one who professes Chris- 
tianity definitely must look for the Old Testament’s answer in the New, 
must look to Calvary. 

Our concern here, however, is not the philosophic nor the theological, 
but rather the poetic approach, to J.B. Seeing the drama first and reading 
the priorly published book, our conviction is that Mr. MacLeish has earned 
no laurels as a poet. Let us admit that those in a theatre who see and hear 
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actors contributing their own art to what the playwright offers, have an 
advantage over a book-reader. The human voice has tremendous poten- 
tialities for stirring emotional appeal. We have often listened to an 
elocutionist read bad verse and by his eloquence make it seem a work of 
genius. J.B. is expertly mounted and acted, and the play given bodily form 
produces effects far beyond the written words. But even the most con- 
summate actor cannot always conceal ineptitudes. Dramatic criticism then 
is one thing; the poetic another, and its task is to determine if the play, 
as a written work, satisfies what the poet should contribute. 


In the book, certain passages possess an eloquence of their own, but 
too often those more intendedly poetic occur when Mr. MacLeish seems to 
remind himself he is reputed to be a poet and should write as one. A 
reader can almost note the point at which the reminder, “Now I must be 
poetic,” intrudes. This is strikingly obvious when, in the conclusion, he 
becomes enamored of his bathetic phrase, “Blow on the coals of the heart.” 
The women, introduced as something of a Greek chorus, supply a hoary 
device but poetically add nothing. Nor do such lines as “Blonde in the 
blood of the daughter” (this is in an announcement that she has been 
killed) and other pretentious phrasings. 


There are passages in which the reaching for poetry is evident but 
only occasionally successful. Even these, excepting the brief, mocking 
verses (resembling nursery rhymes that are affective in the Nickles con- 
text) are in greater part grandiloquence rather than expert free verse. It 
may be alleged, of course, that Mr. MacLeish employs rhythms of every- 
day speech but to be appreciated these demand a more thoroughly trained 
ear than the majority of readers possess. Thus in the opening of the play 
within the play, J.B.’s speeches are humdrum, perhaps because, as Dr. 
Connolly points out “Mr. MacLeish makes him sound like a shallow 
optimist, more representative of the New England banker industrialist who 
equates success with virtue, than the wise and virtuous man so vividly 
portrayed in The Book of Job.” On the other hand, when the author 
deserts the freer rhythms, he chooses occasions when very much more clarity 
than his poeticisms provide. The result proves more disconcerting to the 
playgoer than the reader who at least has time to stop and ferret out 
meaning. 

We are not ultimately convinced yet it is possible that the playwright, 
who approaches the theater and, inspired by his theme, really becomes the 
poet, may be far superior in both roles that he, the poet, who attempts to 
force poetry into the dramatic role. This forcing is too dominant in J.B. 
and the result is poetically unhappy. 
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ESCORT 


He lays his fingered sight 
upon my arm, 

seeks aisle and altar 
with my common eyes; 


we kneel to chimes, 
await the Mystery: 
then we both are blind, 
we both can see... . 
WILLIAM PEFFLEY. 


VERLAINE 


Read and wonder the wonder of me— 
you dim witted, slow witted 
thick of tongue, teeth gritted— 
my pen’s sly strength pitted 
forever against your sterile conventionality. 


Read and wonder my words of glass 
breath-blown so tensile 
ineffably fragile 
tortuous, agile 

speaking the word unspoken to stupid and crass. 


Read and wonder and do not mock 
what at heart you condone, 
slow loving, quick to stone 
me now when I stand alone 
breathing horror, knowing my word and its shock. 


Read and if you should understand, 
know beneath my sin 
where my gods begin 
there is a word within 
for which no man is damned: read, understand. 


JOHN L’HEUREUx, S.J. 
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THE JOURNEY 





(“Stop the earth, I’m getting off,” the lady said.) (News item) 


Before you came aboard the shrinking Earth, 
Before the mammoths died in the steaming jungle 

Before the serpents hung from banyan trees 

Or man or beast found any cause to wrangle 

There was peace and plenty, song and silence, lady, 
But Adam was lonely, then, Adam was single. 


When you got on, the Earth was knocked off center 
But life got meaning, lady, life went plural. 

The haggling with time began, and never ended. 
But clocks and calendars have gauged the peril 

Of men who climb the curving ramp of power 
And stumble headlong from Time’s endless spiral. 


You nagged at Adam and your taunting daughters 
Have never failed to hold up Pride’s warped mirror 
That mimics God, a mask for envious men 

Who sin a little, but magnify the error 

Over the centuries till the shape of guilt 

Contorts before the face of judge and juror. 


You cannot quit the race in pout or fury; 

The earth was tossed in orbit by a finger 

That toyed with many candles in the dark; 

But let us dally with the words of anger 

Restless on tongues of men and change their sound 
To ruth and pity in this hour of danger. 


No man escapes the sovereign grip of earth 
By wish or fiat since men have to measure 
Beauty and fear and power by five senses. 
Better to smother doubt in pools of azure, 
And take the law of gravity as fact, 

The orbit of the earth is Love’s enclosure. 


You cannot shed your anguish like the skin 
Of serpents and put on a softer garment. 
Expose your harried soul to friend and stranger 






And share with them the pain of Time’s slow torment. 
No matter where you run you meet the cortege 
Of dancing girls who herald Pride’s interment. 


The seed of love is larger than the atom 

That dims the sun and fouls the drifting shadow 
And poisons love’s sweet fruit with Time’s infection. 
Slow doom runs windward toward the barren widow 
And sterile virgin and all wombs that ache 

In emptiness before the mind’s bright voodoo. 


Stay with us, lady, till we find the answer, 
Not to the why or how a loud voice uttered 
“Fiat lux,” and the first star split wide open, 
But to the when and where as stars are scattered 
With “Fiat nox” across the universe; 

Stay until then and we shall be unfettered. 


Fear cannot swerve a planet from its course. 

Earth dangles on a plumb bob from Polaris 

And rutted deep roll the unchanging stars. 

Follow the Dipper handle toward Arcturus, 

Then lift your eyes to Vega overhead, 

Light pulses through your veins. The flesh is porous. 


No man is wholly bad. Perfection’s Hell 

Belongs to Satan, and no lesser foeman. 

God put his brand upon the minds of men 

And burned still deeper on the hearts of women 
And both may share in mischief and in malice 
But none can hide His mark on all things human. 


Life has a start and finish. Some day earth 
Will part the hawser as you sit there darning 
With diplomats and demagogues asleep 

And brains of sage and savant slowly churning 
Lost symbols of the Sermon on the Mount 

As Gabriel lifts his trumpet without warning. 
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Don’t stop the earth until you make this query: 
“Lord, have we gone too far? by inch or fraction 
That anger owns a louder voice than laughter?” 
If reason dims the wilful mind’s direction 

Then love must shift its pinions to the wind. 
O Lady, pause and ask the heart’s instruction. 


A. M. SULLIVAN, 


OF LOVE 


Tell me of Love. 

Oh, not the weary lie 

That speaks of some aloof regard 

From inaccessible Divinity— 

That pale apology for love 

Which some in high quixotic dreams have sung, 
And even I have sung— 

The condescending Opulence 

Which smote the side of the abyss 

And made a figured universe to shine 
And show Him forth innumerably, 

Now wise, now beautiful, now strong. 
That is no Love, 

That cavalier, that cold un-Catholic thing. 


Sing me instead 

The vaulting Catholic apocalypse! 

Tell me of Love alive, 

The bold astonishment, the scourging truth 
To make me more than kneel— 

To make me fling my arms and heart 
Wide open in reply to Love 

With “Here am I, O Thou eternal Love!” 
O blinding truth! 

Love never dwelt 

In some indifferent elysium, 

Clutching His virgin Essence to Himself, 
And deigning with pathetic sufferance 

To cast His splendors from Him round the void 


And prove the kindness of His care. 

Love has been out and moving on the deep 
Since there was any deep at all. 

And every shining thing, 

Single in selfhood, everywhere I look, 

Is Love in act, Love’s wondrous working-out. 

I run my hand along this rigid bark; 

I spade these roots:—here is His love! 

And here—and here—Oh, everywhere I turn, 
The endless presences, the burning deeds 

Of Love in restless action through and in the world! 
I touch my hand: He loves me from my hand. 

I stroke your face: He loves me from your cheek, 
O human beauty gazing back at me! 

So I am gathered to His heart, 

Nearer than kiss or human blandishment, 

Loved when I do not think of love, 

Oppressed with what I never could sustain 
Except that He sustains me with Himself, 
Loving Himself in me. 





There is no name for this— 

This loving too intense for speech. 

The utmost reason for the world 

Is outward-flowing Ecstasy. 

And what I see at last 

Around me and within, O God, 

Does more than drive me to my knees— 
Makes me lift up my face in smiles, 
Home like an infant in my Father’s arms. 
It is not Light and Beauty everywhere:— 
The shattering and the final fact 

Is Love, for which there is no cause 

But Love alone that cannot help Itself, 
Knowing no other life but Love— 

As fire must flame, or blossom flower: 
The blind commitment of the heart, 

The helplessness of everlasting Love. i, 


JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 
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A POET—LEON BLOY 


A cathedral gargoyle 
Pouring forth leavened waters 
Upon stones and souls scraped 
Across the pavement of great cities 
And arid lands, 
Serving the eldest handmaiden 
(Whose passion is prodigal 
But who is wise and stretches the sight of intellect 
Like the innocence and evil of children), 
Grotesque vessel of grace 
Baked long in the parched season of Sirius 
And basted in the blood-melted sun 
Your mute and lofty tongue 
Ever the unblown reed— 
Stone before the changing winds, 
In an ever-singing head 
That gathers the tears of the Christ 
To anoint all mankind. 
WILLIAM T. MOYNIHAN. 


BLACK ARE THE STARS 


Untiring shade, and ghost of dazzling gloom, 
blacking again the stars on pane and sill, 
nudging the sleepless sleeper in his room: 


he fears your lungbeats on his mind and will 
while he is busy with an older sport. 
Begone, dark luminary (oh bright still). 


Remembered calls, which slimed his flesh, contort 
the stomach muscle, squeeze the gall of bile, 
draw up the groin until the breath comes short. 


Now what volcano smolders in your smile, 
and spits a windy fire into his blood 
that veins must crackle mile on leaping mile? 
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The bed he twists and jerks is twice his rood. 
Depart, before the higher stars are spilt 
by hand: upon a last inquietude. 





He wrestles with an older ghost of guilt. 


RAYMOND ROSELIEP. 


“TINNER’’ SONNET SEQUENCE 


I 


Look at this infant, O my love, observe 

How, though we call this darling life a dream, 
We see but flesh and nerve and blood and bone, 
And, as we deem all things a link to death, 

We think of the first sunbeam on a leaf 

Which, being tender, makes the curve of light 
Seem to our mind absurd: this verve, this silver— 
How can this dream be but a note of sunset? 


Now you know well what I mean by a song 
That sings of suns in melodies of sun 

And mourns no wrong while heralding the right. 
Look at this earth again, be done with it: 

The black you see shall be your white, and all 
Be nothing to the sight—yet more than all. 


II 


It is not matter of seeing the best 

Nor is it matter of fleeing the worst. 

If my human unrest is soothed by the hand 
Of love; if for my thirst I yet may find 

A drop this side of earth, let my first anguish 
And agony remain. O quest of light, 

Am I accursed, who yesterday believed 

In God’s life, and am now oppressed by doubt? 


Love, it is matter of beauty no more, ; 
But of things loved and dear which one must leave 
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Infected with one’s tears. Therefore, to go 
Is not to free, but grieve, the leaf that stays; 
It is to keep a door ajar, through which 
Shall those inside perceive a double loss. 


III 


O through the wood the shimmer of the sun 
Makes me forget the skeletons of trees: 

Can but a smile of light, then, seize in us, 

And stun in us, all remnants of the night? 

Now we're at ease with winter, for all scattered 
Fragments of spring are one with us, are what 
Our lucent peace should yesterday have been, 
So that we feel new green is spun for us 


Around and still around—surcease of pain 
And more than that, for pain does not exist 
Or, if it does, is rain that blots no sun 

Away from us, soft sound of song in tranquil 
Weeping: into the sea no May is drowned 
As yet, no bird within the mist is dead. 


IV 


So again and again I breathe the wonder 

Of springs unborn, companions of my day, 
And am not crushed under the weight of time 
Nor am I prey to death as twig to rushing 
Ruin of rivers. Plunder, as you will, 

My youth, O time, man’s age betray and sweep 
Down with a thunder to forgotten shores: 
What, this, to me, made not of clay alone? 


Who sees a leaf decay, he learns to die, 
Goes under as a seed, once more to bloom 
In the grace and the grandeur of a child. 

O faith, my cry! The last leaf falling speaks 
First meadows: not a tomb, but a repose, 
For spring and fall are reconciled—in me. 


JOSEPH TUSIANI. 





HOW STRANGELY GRIEF 


How strangely grief transfigures 
An ordinary leaf, a line of sky 
Long memorized, the mottled fur 
Of a cat grown commonplace 

To the domestic, regimented eye! 


The dog whimpering comfort at my knee 
Wears a new coat, divinely pigmented. 


Grass is so green, so green, and the new lilacs 
Whiter than any whiteness lived before, 
More lilac than the craft of Spring designed them. 


A mud-pocked lump of toad that I passed by 
Only a day ago, rounds a new eye 
And leaps away in the sheer glory of lightning. 


Praise be to God for this day’s transmutation 
Of stone and water, needle, trunk and bough! 
The eyes of grief are a quickening aura now, 
Searching oblivion like a loved quotation. 


MARGARET BREWSTER CHARD. 


RISEN 


I claim Him for wrist, arm and rib, hip, thigh 
And ankle, hold Him sure as rope reeved through 
The cleats of centuries down to my deck. 
He is not here crowds from the tomb and sounds 
The hollow socket with the one word Risen— 
And the caked blood flows, flesh is aglow 
With its own, its natural light. 

He is here now 
Swells with my breath, fingers and tongue string 
My present having-risen-from-the-dead; 
Heartbeat and vein know, lip and throat confess ’ 
My body’s net has fished His Body up. 
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The streets jam, cars and crowds thunder no 
Shout, no cry, while the dark waters wait 

The secret out. The scales of the caught fish 
Rainbow. I claim Him for foot, wrist and rib. 


JAMES F. COTTER, S.J. 


THE MOMENT OF FORGIVENESS 


Forgiveness is a place, the inhabitants 

Are two, with shameful tongues, who face each other 
On the crescent of a charred plateau— 

Your mocking, my anger in blackened timber: 


A place showing no point of arrival— 

If we climbed, then the perfect ladder 

With rungs immaculate was by grace let down, 
And now is gone. . .. We suddenly are here. 


What we know is giant tenderness, 

And in the vastly simplifying air 

The casting off of voices we had worn: 
We are stripped back almost to spirit now. 


Stand with me underneath my skin: we need 

Each other’s warming, having tasted each other’s blame, 
Here at the high center of a land 

We did not know had being an instant ago; 


A place so pure we have not the eyes 

To keep it so—the rocks astonishingly 
Clear in far contour—the moment 

We will make vanish unless descent is made. 


Come, below in our village, the clocks are running; 
Below by the fire, I will roast for you 

Red apples . . . until they burst their skins 

And offer themselves unbounded in their sweet. 


ELIZABETH RANDALL-MILLS. 
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A PARABLE OF PARTRIDGE 


The scene is Eliot’s, truly Eliot's: 
“Dry thoughts in a dry season.” 

i The Christrhas tree may be dismantled now. 
Love’s artifact has quite outlived its reason. 





The scintillance of pure vision gone, 

The Wise Men set a precedence for us, 
Arriving late at revelation! 

The simple were before us with their praise. 


Dismayed but humble, we offer what we have, 
Knowing our gift unsuitable though rare: 
Not frankincense, of course, but the ironic 
Partridge in place of the expected pear. 


And one by one, the fragile baubles shatter 
Upon love’s glitter tree, our hidden fate 

At once endearing and unbearable: 

To be forever too lavish and too late. 


Love will not thank us for irrelevance 
But may at least forgive us. Singular 
That we set out upon the search at all 
And knelt in wonder, being what we are. 


BETTE RICHART. 


A VISIT TO THE ZOO 


| The paths are emptied. No wind stirs 
The sultry air about these summer leaves. 
My small and weary daughter grieves 

| To leave the enchanted garden, hers, 
Not mine. In the encroaching dark 
We hurry toward the exit from the park. 


The heat of summer could not take the spring 
From her light body: she hurtled everywhere 
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From lake to lunchstand charging the air 
With mind delight. The zoo’s the thing, 
And on she stumbles in her childish run, 
Thrilling through crowds to the essential lion. 


The bars contrive to block my sight. 

I see a time-dulled beast, incapable of rage, 
Who sprawls and yawns within his dirty cage. 
I am Adam, long in exile, consigned to night 
And the actual creatures. But what can zone 
The golden lion with a cage of bone 


To her innocent vision? Oblivious to the rail 
She presses, and the crowd’s oppression, she 
Reincarnates unfallen Eve. O lend me, 
Dearest, your platonic eyes, my frail 

Vision guide with those Minerva’s shields 
To glimpse refracted lost forgotten fields. 


We are at the gate. The cage of night 
Comes down. She falters, and I lift 

That tiny played-out body as a gift 

And bless, unwilling, her mortality. Her right 
Commands the one last look: I half-expect 
The file of angels, fiery swards erect. 


JOSEPH P. CLANCY. 


OPERATING ROOM 


Here on this sacrificial altar spread 

Is flesh in place of bread. 

This flesh, O Lord, a bloody offering 
That I alone may bring. 

Weak flesh, yet here by willing spirit laid, 
Not unafraid; 

Not due in heaven, 

Nor over-ripe to hang upon life’s tree 
And living be; 

Not dying, even, 

But by impartial judges doomed to death 
In an unnatural slumber, with suspended breath. 

















Meanwhile the acolytes, with faces veiled 
Assort strange paraphernalia, and the room 
Temperature mounts. The blazing sun is paled 
By ritual lights ignited. Figures loom 
About me, at my head and at my feet, 
White-shrouded, and strange incense, sickening sweet, 
Begins to fill my senses; wraps me round 
On every side, while sight begins to fade. 
The high-priest lifts the ceremonial blade 
In solemn silence, and the scene is drowned 
For me in blackness while the rites proceed, 
Heedless of my one question, my great need: 
Shall I awake to live, or sleep to die? 
One knows the answer, and the reason why! 


SISTER M. ALBERTINA, C.D.P. 


DECISION 


Once north of my decision, 
The polar boundary passed, 
Such heartless winds assailed me 
My very tears were glassed. 


Oh, greater seemed my losses 
Than what I stood to gain; 
The issues were forgotten 
In cold that locked the brain. 


All rain-warm sounds of laughter, 
Of love sultry and sweet, 

Forever were behind me— 
Orchid and parakeet. 


Yet in that world of azure 

And stainless white, I found 
New clarity of vision, 

(A radiance to astound) 

And saw truth in the round... 


And as the great auroras 
Dawned on my unsealed eyes, 
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Forever I was finished 
And done with compromise. 


AMANDA BENJAMIN HALL. 


FOR CERTAIN ARTISANS 


I 


At the far end of summer, suddenly— 

What seems the ultimate rose. . . 

Although the dark falls sooner now, and autumn 
Already blows 

Unpetaled beauty down those windy spaces 
Where summer goes. 


Poised on this brink, wonder and dissolution 
Imperiled balance keep: 

Will love go down to dust or lift in splendor 
Before that sleep 

To which the round earth circles, field by field, 
And all our seasons yield? 


II 


There is a whisper 

Only the lonely hear 
Through the embattled dark 
Of faith and fear: 

Fruition is not here... 


Whence wells the quiet strength 

No mind may reap 

But those that cannot sleep 

And find no privacy in which to weep? 
There's truth to keep... 


Then flows such music 
Neither bell nor chime 
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Clamors so purely yet. . . 
Beloved, what have we 
To do with time, 

Since it is in eternity 

} Our hearts are set? 





Ill 


What then to do with time, 
Beyond the frustrate dream? 
Redeem, redeem, 
Lifting the leaden weight of it 
With mortal longing, mortal wit; 
Together and alone, 
Shaping the difficult stone 
To meaning. Though we burn, 
We are to turn, to turn 
| The potter’s wheel of day... 
That slowly may appear 
The timeless form, more clear 
For sharpest discipline of unshed tear, 
Of touch unshared, of peace ungiven, untaken, 
Though the wild heart be shaken .. . 
Till the wild heart grows still 
Beneath the steadfast impact of the will , 
As spirit molds—Christ, show us how!— 
Familiar pain to braver substance now; 
| Till leaden silence lifts on darting wing, 
Valiant at last to sing 
The deathless thing... . 


IV 


So will love spend its slender store of breath 
Till God’s bright glory, 
Forever lifting life from death, 
May, of His charitie, complete the story 
And, past a winter’s need, disclose 
The ultimate rose. 





FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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THE NUN AS POET 


By THOMAS P. MCDONNELL 


T HAS always seemed to me a peculiar lack of the secular perception 
that not a single so-called serious critic, to my knowledge, has written 
on the phenomenon in modern literature of the nun as poet. (But in point- 
ing this out, I should not want it assumed that the present essay in any way 
attempts to be the definitive correction of that deficiency.) Further, I say 
“phenomenon” not only in consideration of the extensive number of nuns 
writing poetry today, but more so for the remarkably high quality of that 
poetry. Add to this that no other “profession,” if you will, or station in 
life, has produced so high a standard of poetry in such abundance. 

Some of the more biographically-minded critics, for example, never 
fail to remind you that William Carlos Williams, before his recent retire- 
ment, was a successful physician, or that Merrill Moore was a notable 
Boston psychiatrist—which is not to imply that Boston psychiatrists are a 
breed apart—and that, one assumes, takes care of the medical profession. 
Also it is very fashionable nowadays to write and read scholarly essays on 
the role of the poet as teacher in the universities. In fact, the profession 
of the teacher seems about the only valid comparison, as a class, that can 
be made to the “profession” of the religious. Actually, however, it is not 
so valid a comparison as might be supposed. The poet in the university is 
a teacher mainly out of need to hold down a steady job. The fact that the 
university produces a congenial atmosphere for the poet-teacher (at least 
one supposes it does) makes this kind of work doubly attractive to him. 
But he can if he wants—indeed, it seems the academic fashion—leave the 
profession at will, to work on this or that fellowship, or to become poetry 
editor of this or that middle or highbrow magazine. So it really cannot be 
said that teaching has produced a body of poetry in the sense that a highly 
individual group of religious has produced a recognizable body of poetry. 

It is not my intention here to “explain” the nun as poet. Indeed, I am 
not at all sure that she can be explained in the first place—or has to be. 
No doubt there are very profound theories that could be offered to ac- 
count for the phenomenon of the nun as poet, and a grand mystery could 
be made of it all. But it seems to me quite simple and not at ail vague or 
even profound. The two best reasons are rather obvious: first, that many 
talented and gifted women are going into the religious orders; secondly, 
that the religious life itself has given this abundant talent a centrality of 
meaning, a theme, a cohesion of purpose, so to speak, seldom found in the 
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amorphous mass of so much modern poetry. And that, perhaps, is as much 
as need be said about it. 


But not nearly enough has been said about the individual nun-poets. 
You often hear, rather pompously declared, that Catholics live in a ghetto 
mentality—and from evidence too recurrent to be contradicted, it is easy 
to become distressed with, as well as convinced of, this unhappy fact. And 
yet isn’t it just possible that a lot of ghetto-thinking exists outside the walls 
as well as behind them? I mean to say that the cultural anonymity forced 
upon the several nun-poets I shall mention here seems at the least a serious 
failure of critical awareness. I suppose, since there is precious little at 
stake, that it would be easy for me to stake my critical reputation on the 
contention that at least one of the poems, later to be quoted in full, de- 
serves, as Lionel Trilling would say, to be admired as well as Unter- 
meyered. But I have delayed long enough the business at hand. And that 
is to consider, however briefly, the poetry of Sister Mary Francis, P.C., 
Sister Mary Maura, S.S.N.D., and Jessica Powers. 


Sister Mary Francis, as surely the readers of SPIRIT must know, is a 
contemplative nun in the Order of Poor Clares. John Logan has declared 
(no pun intended) her book, Where Caius Is, to be the most notable single 
volume of poetry yet produced by a nun in this country. (For myself, I 
should only wish to await the appearance of Sister Mary Maura’s forth- 
coming volume to qualify his opinion.) But it may be said of the poetry 
of Sister Mary Francis that it is completely free of the heart-throb influ- 
ence, that saccharine sentimentality which degrades any genuine religious 
thought or feeling. And though I should not want to be labeled as anti- 
feminist, it must be said in all candor that this sort of pseudo-poetry seems 
to flourish among the female versifiers of the ladies’ magazines. But sweet 
sentiments put to rhyme do not necessarily, if ever, make good poems; 
and didactic “lessons of life” had better remain in prose, which, after all, 
is the language of instruction. Most of the poetry of Sister Mary Francis 
that I have seen is written in what the textbooks call free verse—that is 
(need you be told?), of irregular line length and without end rhymes. 
Otherwise, I do not know exactly what is so “free” about free verse, for it 
takes an extremely fine sense of control to write it well. Fairly typical of 
her work is “Western Epiphany,” in which “Our hearts are places of nar- 
row corridors / Loud as nightmares, / Busy calculations crawl in our 
souls / Like ants.” Even the most casual reader will notice here a re- 
markable affinity with Thomas Merton. The Poor Clares have their own 
counterpart of the Cistercian poet within their own order; but I do not 
mean by that, as might appear, that Sister Mary Francis is lacking in 
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originality, either of thought or expression. Her poetry is individually her 
own. For example, how often in modern verse by women do you read lines 
as vivid as these: “Give us that rare madness / To chase a star like lions / 
And fling our stores away to You / Like laughter.” Such lines, however, 
as well as revealing the strength of Sister Mary Francis, unfortunately 
exhibit her chief technical weakness—a much too heavy reliance on the 
simile as poetic device. It is difficult to take serious issue with the opinion 
of Gottfried Benn that the “use of simile is always a break in the total 
vision; it brings in something, it compares; it is not an original application 
of words.” With this exception duly noted, the poetry of Sister Mary 
Francis, all in all, rings true; for in her lines she still manages to fuse 
genuine experience with genuine expression. “Act of Contrition,” tighter 
in form than her usual work, displays in a memorable way the qualities 
of vigor and conviction in the art of Sister Mary Francis: 


If there is something to say, then quickly say it. 
(But my voice is caught in the lonely trees 

Out on the prairie of my grief; 

And the wind has jammed my sorrow down my throat 
With great, unpitying fists of ice!) 

If there is something to say, then, why not say it? 


It only needs humility to see it. 

(Such vision as I see has lighted fires 

Under the sockets of my eyes; they burn 
The furniture of my hours, till the sun 

Picks out my bare and vast untenanted day.) 
A little humility would be enough to see it. 


Get to the point, and make an end of it. 

(I am pinioned on a point I cannot show you, 
Twisting in slow petition till your eyes 

Meet my raw need, or till your heart is deafened 

By shouts of my own in the tunnels of your thoughts.) 
There is no use talking idly to skirt the point. 


We draw the pitiable words of civilization 

Up like chairs that cannot ever hold us. 

We summon the social courtesies to serve us 
Tea for a mouth of ashes and throat of ice. 
And the great mystery of pain hangs over 
This gathering, like a cloud that waits the stab 
Only of eyes, of eyes, to pour upon us 

Its dark sweet floods of tenderness and healing. 


Sister Mary Maura is without question one of the most original of the 
nun-poets. She has, in no mean accomplishment, overcome perhaps the 
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most difficult obstacle that lies in the way of the nun-poet’s free creative 
activity—namely, that sense of sameness, that sense of otherworldliness 
which pervades so much of the poetry written by nuns. And I do not 
mean this disrespectfully, but variations on “Beauty” and “Soul” simply 
bulk too large. Everyone seems to be universally in love, and though this 
may be good spiritually, one begins to wonder if the danger is not imma- 
nent of poetry becoming automatic. One would wish just once that someone 
write a poem on a disagreeable day, or an overtly non-optimistic attitude, 
or even on a disagreeable person, since they are known to exist. But the 
revealed secret of Sister Mary Maura’s originality is that she has not lost 
contact with the world; and this, if it is not too somber to indulge a little 
playful symbolism, may be seen in her willingness to risk perhaps the most 
threadbare end-rhymes in the English language: breath / death. But in 
“The Word I Learned,” Sister Mary Maura makes them work together 
with utter naturalness and charm: “The word I learned to rhyme with 
breath / was: nowandatthehourofour—death.” And this is no mete effec- 
tation of E. E. Cummings, but is absolutely essential to the sense of the 
poem. Of Sister Mary Maura’s poems I should like to mention especially 
“Data for Accreditation,” “Full Page Advertisement,” “Professor of Medi- 
eval Balladry,” and for our purpose here, “Lucifer at Leisure”: 


There are no hills for climbing; 

day is meadow, night a plain; 

sun glass shielded, lassitude frocked, 
flicker no eye lash to the lever of pain. 


Art and truth are relative; 

in nothing be importunate; 

flower the speech with counterfeits; 
blessed are the comfortably fortunate. 


With long and lacquered nails 
tap the cocktail glasses lightly, 
tinkling the ice, while certitude 
sways oh so slightly. 


Since the critical mind works naturally in levels of comparison, it is 
easy to see in these lines a delightful and not at all over-bearing Auden- 
esque influence. What compensates for this influence, however, conse- 
quently allowing the poem to live a life of its own, is that purely unmasculine 
touch of grace which, in Auden, would merely appear effeminate. The 
concluding stanza, with its delicate echo of Thoreau’s “quiet desperation,” 
seems a complete commentary on the times. It is this contemporaneous 
quality, without being merely modernistic, which transforms the campus, 
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advertising copy, the cocktail glass into knowable yet unaffected images. 
In fact, the poems of Sister Mary Maura possess an exquisite sense of 
irony seldom to be found in the works of even the most cynical modern- 
ists, for theirs is an irony too often unrelated to any absolute outside itself. 
But in Sister Mary Maura the conflict (in art) of the traditional and the 
contemporary subtly generates that mode of tension said by Allen Tate to 
be essential to the modern poetic idiom. 

Jessica Powers, like Eileen Duggan, is one of the most neglected of 
modern poets. Perhaps this objection has been intimated so often in this 
essay that it is beginning to take on a whining tone of voice. But I state 
categorically—and, I think, in justice—that Jessica Powers ought at least 
be given the critical attention that has been given to, say, Leonie Adams 
or Louise Bogan or Elizabeth Bishop. The trouble may well be that most 
modern critics are simply not equal to the task of exploring the relationship 
between the mystic and poet—and more often than not, when they do, 
confuse the one with the other. In the case of Jessica Powers the remark- 
able proximity of the poet-mystic relationship renders such critical offense 
almost inevitable. It is difficult to know sometimes whether she is pri- 
marily a poet just this side of the mystic, or whether she is a mystic, once 
removed, but present involved in the creation of the verbal artifact. 
Whatever way you look at it, the poetry is our primary concern. 

In some of the poems of Jessica Powers (I don’t know whether or not 
they are early ones) there are pronounced resemblances to Emily Dickin- 
son. For example, the first stanza of “Boundaries”: “The heart can set its 
boundaries / On mortal acres without fear. / Descent of skies, cascade of 
seas / Are not to be expected here.” And yet, though this can be multi- 
plied many times over the Emily Dickinson influence is not the prevailing 
quality of her work. She favors the longer line, to begin with, and I can 
only describe her subject matter by saying that it is theologically centered. 
Consider these opening lines from “The Will of God”: “Time has one song 
alone. If you are heedful / And concentrate on sound with all your soul, / 
You may hear the song of the beautiful Will of God. . . .” Not so inci- 
dentally, this demands the same uncompromising sacrifice as that which 
may be found in the famous lines of Robert Graves, “There is one story 
and one story only / That will prove worth your telling.” And yet on 
what different planes are these demands based! For Jessica Powers, how- 
ever, it is the song that has been worth the singing which has made all 
the difference. And when authentic song is wedded to authentic substance, 
the result must necessarily be a poem well worth the hearing. Such a 
poem is “Counsel for Silence.” With some refreshing innovations, it may 
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still be called a sonnet, and one moreover which may be ranked with any 
written by a woman in this country. It is the poem, as mentioned earlier, 
which deserves a wider audience than it has so far received: 

Go without ceremony of departure 

And shade no subtlest word with your farewell. 

Let the air speak the mystery of your absence 

And the discerning have their minor feast 

On savory possible and probable. 

Seeing the body present, they will wonder 

Where went the secret soul, by then secure 

Out past your grief beside some torrent’s pure 

Refreshment. Do not wait to copy down 

The name, much less address, of who might need you. 

Here you are pilgrim with no ties to earth. 

Walk out alone and make the never told 

Your healing distance and your anchorhold. 

And let the ravens feed you. 
If that is not a truly fine and authentic poem, then I had better stop read- 
ing the English language altogether. As with all the poems quoted here in 
full, I have left them purposely intact for the reader’s own discernment 
and enjoyment. That is to say, I have attempted neither technical analysis 
nor exegesis in the method described by T. S. Eliot as “lemon-squeezer” 
criticism. This is not to take issue, per se, with such a method, for it is 
often fruitful to exact as much out of a poem as it can possibly give— 
though the best poetry will always remain inexhaustible. Further, criticism 
ought not to be regarded as a private battlefield, but rather as that chari- 
table source from which art may be revealed in all its endless variations. 

I fully realize, of course, the inadequacy of the glimpses I have given 
of these three American nun-poets. Actually, I found myself confronted 
with a greater wealth of material than could be neatly handled at one time. 
But to have discussed more poets at lesser length would have reduced these 
glimpses to mere eyelash flickers. And yet it is impossible to close without 
acknowledging at least a dozen more: Sister Mary Madeleva, who has 
herself been called the Lady Abbess of nun-poets; Sisters Mary Bernetta, 
O.S.F., Mary St. Virginia, B.V.M., Maris Stella, CS.J.. Mary Thérése, 
S.D.S., and Sister Mary Honora, O.S.F. All of these remarkable women, 
without being merely coy and affectatious, have done much to restore the 
Christian image of man in modern poetry—or at least to balance it against 
that zietgiest of ennui so characteristic of our unhappy era. It is to be 
fervently hoped that at some future time their voices will have been con- 
sidered ironically prophetic. But beyond such a hope, or rather this side of 
it, they have established themselves as unique individuals involved in the 
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act of poetic experience. And if, as has been said, they have restored one 
image of man, they have also demolished another: the image of the nun 
as one of many pale flowers wilting away in oppressive convent gardens. 
For they are, on the contrary, vigorous and learned, witty and serious, 
creative women. Their depth of spirituality, as revealed in their art, is 
unparalleled in modern poetry; and this is not difficult to understand— 
since Mary, after all, is their Muse. 


Book Reviews 


INSUFFICIENT POETRY 


The Succession, by Quentin Stevenson. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $1.70. 


When a young poet concludes his first collection of verse, a very slim 
one, with ten pages labeled “Early Poems,” I am inclined to be suspicious. 
When so many of the poems have a superficial air of lucidity and a very 
real opacity, my suspicions grow. With a first volume by a poet I have not 
previously read, I am inclined to be cautious, but in the case of Mr. Steven- 
son I must pronounce his work pretentious, with an obscurity caused by 
clumsy, shoddy technique. 

At its clearest, the poetry deals with the experiences of religious doubt 
and longing for faith (“I cannot worship, but the need for faith / Runs 
helter-skelter through my arteries”), complicated in many poems by the 
problems of lust. Mr. Stevenson favors strict stanza patterns but does not 
give the appearance of being at ease in them, and his language rarely is 
adequate for the ideas and feelings in the poem. As an indication of what 
I find disturbing, here is the first stanza of “Proposition”: 


By hiding what we almost see 

We do not come to terms with flesh, 
Yet by a glib pursuit of love 

Do not invalidate this wish. 

By body must the spirit move 
And in their bodies all men wash. 


It may clarify this somewhat to say that the total poem deals with the act 
of bathing, and attempts to use nakedness symbolically, culminating in the 
image of Christ’s being stripped for man’s sake and the speaker’s accept- 
ance of the body. But the first stanza blurs in its second couplet the relative 
clarity of the first, without adding anything to the poem (“the glib pursuit 
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of love” is not further developed). And the last line has an oracular tone 
which makes it silly: “wash” may have been meant to carry a variety of 
associations, but in context it will not do so, and it is hard to avoid won- 
dering if it was chosen for the sake of consonance, which in turn was 
resorted to because a full rhyme could not be found. Full rhyme occurs 
haphazardly in the rest of the poem, and a change in the rhyme pattern to 
aba—apparently Mr. Stevenson could not find an @ rhyme in the first 
stanza. 

To be fair, there are some lines that suggest that there is a poet in 
Mr. Stevenson, not quite hatched: “Evil is generous, will not walk alone”; 
“The flesh knows no despair, the body lusts / By calendar”; “The sculptor 
through a slope of arm / Perceives in flesh a marble calm”; “lust’s Medusa 
each day leaves more stone.” But a few lines are not enough; Mr. Stevenson 
does not give us poems.— JOSEPH P. CLANCY. 


BY AND OF CUMMINGS 


The Magic Maker: E. E. Cummings, by Charles Norman. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $8.00. 

Ninety-fwe Poems by E. E. Cummings. New York: Harcourt, Brace Com- 
pany. $4.00. 

To a reader like me who admires E. E. Cummings and takes him seri- 
ously as a poet, Charles Norman’s The Magic Maker is a fascinatingly 
biased biography. At a time when our best biographers pride themselves 
on their scrupulous objectivity, their fine-line weighing of every available 
item of evidence before drawing a guarded conclusion enveloped in the 
jargon of “it seems reasonable to assert tentatively” and “perhaps one might 
conclude,” it is most refreshing to read a book in which from first page to 
last the biographer’s admiration and affection for the subject of his study 
burn with heat—and light. In his Introduction, Mr. Norman writes, “I 
have written this book because I believe E. E. Cummings to be one of the 
truly great creators of our time, in poetry, prose and paint; and because, in 
my opinion, he is the most interesting one.” 

Divided into three parts, The Magic Maker gives us glimpses of Cum- 
mings through his childhood and undergraduate and graduate years at 
Harvard. By the time he had delivered an address called “The New Art” 
as part of the Commencement exercises and in the following year had re- 
ceived his M.A., and helped to organize the Harvard Poetry Society, it was 
abundantly clear that Cummings was headed for a literary career. The 
rest of the first part of the biography is devoted to the difficulties attendant 
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on the publication of Eight Harvard Poets (1917)—difficulties finally 
surmounted through the energetic efforts of the poet’s father—and Cum- 
mings’ World War I experiences which eventually resulted in publication 
of The Enormous Room. For the first time there emerge the details of the 
story only partially revealed in the prefatory matter of The Enormous Room 
and in the book itself. 

Part II of The Magic Maker traces Cummings’ activities in New York 
and Paris during the Twenties and includes a full account of The Dial and 
the poet’s contributions to it as poet, art critic and artist. Mr. Norman 
here serves well future historians of literary activities during the early dec- 
ades of our century. Detailed treatment—including generous quotations— 
is given to Cummings the playwright in the chapter on his play Him, 
which opened at the Provincetown Playhouse on April 18, 1928. The 
whole story of the critical reception of the play in the metropolitan news- 
papers and elsewhere is recounted with the help of lengthy (and always 
interesting and enlightening) quotations from reviewers and some devas- 
tating conclusions about drama critics. A final chapter on the poet as 
painter admirably demonstrates Cummings’ capacity for “capturing a poetic 
metaphor in paint.” 

Part III recounts Cummings’ visit to Russia and the disillusionment 
with him of American Communists and fellow travelers as a result of the 
publication Emi, the highly controversial diary of his Russian sojourn. 
Final chapters are devoted to the publication of his collected poems and 
to his experiences as lecturer and Norton Professor of Poetry at Harvard. 

Anyone interested in the writings of our time cannot fail to enjoy and 
profit from a reading of The Magic Maker. The book is extraordinarily 
rich not only in quotations (poems in whole or in part as well as prose and 
drama) from the range of Cummings’ work but also from a whole galaxy 
of other writers—critics and creators alike—who have been as loud in their 
fulminations against Cummings’ work as in their praises of them. There 
are illuminating analytical comments by Mr. Norman: “A poem is the 
culmination of a poet’s experience, and is itself part of that experience. 
Cummings communicates his experience by means of language and forms 
that dramatize it, so that the experience is still taking place so far as the 
reader is concerned.” Or again, “The frugality . . . the sure growth and 
grasp of technique which Cummings had achieved, may be seen in Xaipe 
in the poem about Paul Rosenfeld, where an exclamation point and paren- 
thesis are made to express the surprise and pathos of death.” 

What is surprising and disappointing about The Magic Maker is that 
E. E. Cummings the man never emerges to be seen plain and whole. What 
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is seen of him is seen through the veil of the writings about him and the 
writings by him so lavishly quoted by Mr. Norman. But of the man him- 
self, his whims and fancies, his daily activities, his habits, his likes and 
dislikes, there is little information and that little mainly by implication. 
Mrs. Cummings (Marion Morehouse Cummings) appears only in a few 
places; she is as casually introduced in the main body of the book as though 
she were a new gold fish purchased at the local Woolworth’s. Though Mr. 
Norman says he has “had the honor and the pleasure of knowing... . 
[Cummings] for thirty-three years,” the biography seems almost entirely 
based on a patient, exhaustive, and sensitively selective reading of significant 
critical commentary on Cummings and of Cummings’ writings rather than 
on intimate association with the poet himself. Even an account of a typical 
Cummings’ monologue — rather than reconstructed by Mr. Norman — is 
quoted from Burton Rascoe. We need now a biographer of Mr. Norman’s 
taste and scholarship to do for Cummings the man what Mr. Norman has 
done for Cummings the poet. 

Ninety-five Poems amply justifies a full-length biography of E. E. 
Cummings. There are here the lyricism, the acute and sensitive observation 
of nature, the wit, the sense of urgency, the compression, and the humor 
that we have come to expect of Cummings. There is also, of course, the 
use of unconventional typography and spacing as integral parts of the tex- 
ture of the poems. But there is, in addition, in many of the poems a 
tenderness, a mellowness which contrasts sharply with the bitterness and 
iconoclasm of the Cummings of some years back. This is not to say that 
the old indignation cannot rise as vehemently as ever: “Thanksgiving 
(1956)” on the Hungarian anti-Communist uprising is adequate proof 
(“suddenly uprose hungary / and she gave a terrible cry / ‘no slave’s un- 
life shall murder me / for i will freely die’”). In many of the other 
poems, however, a leaf or the coming of spring or the moon or a kiss evokes 
the lyric response of a man who seems to have settled for himself the most 
urgent of life’s questions. 

The seventeenth poem in the collection might have been used as a 
preface and is worth quoting in whole: 

for prodigal read generous 
—for youth read age— 


read for sheer wonder mere surprise 
(then turn the page) 


contentment read for ecstasy 
—for poem prose— 

caution for curiosity 

(and close your eyes) 
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If we don’t close our eyes and we do read with curiosity rather than caution, 
we find one of the loveliest birthday poems in the language: 


your birthday comes to tell me this 


—each luckiest of lucky days 
i’ve loved, shall love, do love you, was 


and will be and my birthday is 


Ninety-five Poems is an important and rewarding addition to Cum- 
mings’ total poetic achievement. His verbal gymnastics, his startling word 
order and unorthodox syllabification, his reliance on punctuation marks as 
devices of communication, his puns and nursery-rhyme rhythms have all 
become the familiar marks of his poetry—marks which can easily enough 
be imitated. But what is distinctively Cummings is not just the externals 
of his technique; it is rather a driving, dynamic creative spirit that makes a 
leaf as important as the world and the world—when it is compared with 
love—as small as a leaf—JAMES R. KREUZER. 


VISITATION BY MacNEICE 


Visttations, by Louis MacNeice. New York: Oxford University Press. 
$3.00. 

This new volume of poems by MacNeice is a disappointment. As a 
collection it is like nothing so much as a boxful of snapshots, slides and 
movies that record a long and apparently unexciting trip: the itinerary 
included the Nile, Uganda, India and Rouen, and the traveler touched at 
Donegal and returned to the British Museum. Here, look at “Donegal 
Triptych,” in which the Muse unpacks her gear, “unpacks herself in prose,” 
or “Wessex Guidebook,” with its excursion into county history and land- 
scape. One feels a tiredness; one discovers little of the old lyric power. 
There are only a few flashes of the early MacNeice, and one of them is the 
sequence entitled “Visitations”: I quote the first stanza from I. 


Never so lithe in the green dingle, 

Never so ripe in the grown hay, 

The ghosts of pastoral tease and mingle 
With darker ghosts from that dark day 
Which means are own. Your own? say they; 
How can you prove your minds are single 
Or, muted words from worlds away 

Setting both ears and nerves a-tingle, 

Tell what your ears and nerves obey? 
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Here is a fine structuring of sound—a controlled rhyming of the 9-line 
stanza (with its effective ababbabab patterning), which is handled as 
lightly and surely in the other two stanzas. But the lyrics here presented 
only intermittently do the poet’s job of work.—R. J. SCHOECK. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Cambridge, England. 

To the Editor—I particularly enjoyed the January editorial marking the 
completion of SPIRIT’s 25th volume with its rather autumnal and plain- 
tive tone. The line that gave me the most cause for thought . . . was the 
suggestion that a man is cynically-minded if he thinks of each issue as 
“more of the same.” I have been sharing the issues since September with 
various members of the English faculty here, and they had become inter- 
ested enough to want to know more. What are SPIRIT’S aims, its values, 
its achievements, and so forth? My answer was that I could hardly speak 
authoritatively; that I could only say what it has meant to one man, a 
constant subscriber and erratic contributor for fifteen years now. 

For me, SPIRIT has been a dependable way of keeping in contact 
with American Catholic poetry. Other Catholic magazines in the States 
publish poetry, to be sure, but they do so in what is at best a haphazard 
way—a way that prints only as many poems as there is room for at the 
end of prose articles or the bottom of pages. As a result the impression 
is given, whether deliberately or not, that poetry is only a filler, something 
to turn to when prose runs out. Surely this is an attitude that no serious 
poet subscribes to, and consequently I suspect that many feel the same as 
I: that SPIRIT can be depended upon to exhibit poems to a better advan- 
tage than can other magazines publishing the same kind of poetry. . . . 

Next to SPIRIT’s dependability I would put its constancy. It is not 
the only poetry magazine I read regularly; and the more often an issue 
of a different one appears on my desk with a new cover or format, or 
with such radically different contents that I can immediately see a new 
editor or new fad in poetry-writing, well, that is when I begin to appre- 
ciate again the constancy of SPIRIT. Styles in women’s clothes can change 
every season if they want, but I like to think poetry is more permanent. 

This constancy in SPIRIT is due, I suppose, to the unity of belief among 
its contributors and editors. I do not mean exclusively theological belief 
here. And surely unity has a place in any hierarchy of literary values. In 
SPIRIT’s case, it makes not only each poem, but also the entire issue a 
minor work of art. Finally, in the unity of SPIRIT lies its strength and, 
I hope, the basis of its continuance-——-GERVASE TOELLE, O.Carm. 
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THE SPIRIT ARTICLE SERIES 


The Editors of SPIRIT, A Magazine of Poetry, announced the begin- 
nings in September, 1957, of a series of important critical discussions on 
poetry and on poets of particular interest to the readers of SPIRIT and 
members of The Catholic Poetry Society of America. These have been 


July: The Poetry of Roy Campbell, by Thomas P. McDonnell 

September: The Untimely Generation, by Barry Ulanov 

November: Poetry and Prayer, by William Hill, S.J. 

January, 1959: A Once Angry Young Man; Siegfried Sassoon, by C. E. 
Maguire. 

In This Issue: The Nun as Poet, by Thomas P. McDonnell. 

March: The Modern Stress on the Difference Between Poetry and Science, 
by M. Whitcomb Hess. 











